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(From the Commissioner’s Report on Essex County.) 
. 
INDIAN CORN. 


The next valuable crop in the county is Indian 
corn, 
inclined to sand; and no plant, if properly man- 
aged, affords a better compensation of labor apd 
A good deal of land in the county is favor- 
The two last years are by no means 


cost, 


able to it. 


proper test years of the value or amount of this | 


crop. ‘Theaccounts, which [ subjoin, are of crops 
raised in many cases in former years, or the judg- 
ment of the farmers of the average yield of 
town, 


a 


very statement which I present rests upor | 


eredible authority ; but it is not necessary to refer 
to names, {i Essex the yield is rated at 50 bush- 
els to the acre. Wenham and Hamilton 35 bs. 


Ipswich 30 and 70 bs.; Old Rowley 50 bs.; New | 


Rowley 40 bs.; West Amesbury 30 bs. ; Ames- 
bury 40, 50, 60 bs, ; Salisbury 35, 50, 70, 80 bs, ; 
Newbury 40, 60, 80 bs. ; Saugus 30, 75 bs. ; Man- 
chester 60, 72 bs.; Gloucester 40, 60, 75 bs. ; Bev- 
erly 40, 50 bs.; Danvers 40, 85, 95, 110 bs. ‘Phis 
would give an average of 54 lushels to the acre, 
The price of coru in the county has now for some 
time execeded one dollar per bushel; and it may 
be fairly estimated at one dollar when pork i 
valued at 10 cents per Ib. The best kinds o 
flint corn weigh 60 Ibs. to the bushel, 


f 


{ found corn in the county which was planted 
the 10th ef June and ripe the 7th of September. 


Many fields planted the middle of May were fit | 


for harvest the first week in September. A far- 
mer Whose premises every where exhibit excel- 
lent management writes me that a field of 2 1-2 
acres, which ! visited, was sound and good, and 
yielded 280 bushels of ears, equal to 56 bushels of 
sound corn, to the acre. The largest crop raised, 
of which | have any return the present year on 
any one farm is 617 bushels, 

Of the expenses of cultivating an acre of corn 
in this part of the State I have been fortunate 
enough to obtain only three estimates ; these are 
from farmers, whose lives have been devoted to 
agriculture. 





Ploughing and harrowing 5 00 
Furrowing 1 50 
Planting 5 60 
Hoeing 5 00 
‘Topping stalks 1 50 
Harvesting 5 00 
Manure 20 00 

$43 60 


under his cultivation 
40 to 60 bushels. 

Say, 50 bushels at $1, 

Corn fodder on an acre, 


An acre 
yield from 


will generally 


50 00 
17 00 


$67 00 


This plants delights in a warm, rich soil, | 








| 

| Expense, 43 60 

| 

| 823-40 

| 'To this may be added without serious injury to | 
| the corn crop three or four cart-loads of pumpkins 
/and fifty bushels of turnips, 


presumed, includes manuring in the hill. 
|considers the land improved to the amount of half 
ithe manure, Which would of course lessen the ex- 
| pense, ten dollars, 





Another farmer states: “I think ploughing an 
acre of swarded land with two yoke of oxen and 
itwo hands will take something short of a day, 


| cost $3; to plough old ground, one yoke of oxen 
‘and one hand three fourths of a day 1,503; har- 
rowing an acre of new ground 1,00; old ground 
| 50 cents ; furrowing or hoeing 50 cents ; planting 
}1,60; cultivating, 
times 4.50; topping stalks 1,503; ga hering 2,00; 
husking 3,003; if manured in the hills, say 20 loads 
of manure, 20,00; making a total on swarded 
land of 36,50. 
to 70 bushels, I buy 
good manure at 1,50 per load.” If we rate the 
crop at 60 bushels at 3,00 per bushel, it leaves a 
profit of 23,50, and to this is tobe added the value 
of the corn fodder equal to three-fourths of a ton | 
of hay, say 12,00, making the whole profit 35,50. 
Half the manure in this case should be charged to 
the next crop. 

The estimate of another farmer in Essex coun- 


I have raised 80 bushels, 


ty of the cost of cultivating an acre of corn is as 
follows : 

Half the corn raised in our neighborhood is | 
raised in a cours? of crops; first year, break up 
grass land and plant with corn; second year, | 
corn or potatoes; third year, wheat, barley, or 
oats, with grass seed; then from three to four | 
years in grass. We use from four to ten cords of | 
manure, average eight cords per acre; but only | 
half should be charged to the corn or potatoes, 


| Four cords of manure are 16 00) 
Ploughing including team, 3 days work 3 00) 
Opening holes and putting in manure, 3 
days 3 00; 
Dropping and covering, 1 day 1 00} 
| Hoeing three times, 5 days 5 00} 
Cutting and securing tops, 2 days 2 00| 
Gathering and husking, 4 days, 4 00) 


$34 00) 

He puts the produce at 40 bushels and values | 

it at $30, anu the fodder at 8* making &38, 
In this ease the produce is less than such eulti- 
vation ought to warrant; and the value of the) 
manure is estimated at a high rate, 





This farmer.states, likewise, that he estimates 


the expense of cultivating an acre of potatoes to | 
be the same as an acre of corn, $34; and the pro- 
duce 240 bushels, deducting 15 for seed, will 
leave 225 bushels, at 20 cents, equal to $45. The | 





above estimates he adds are for our stiff loams ; 


The large charge above made for planting, it is | 


He | 


harrowing, or hoeing, three | 


I call a good crop of corn from 60 | 


| 


i but from light loams and sandy lands T should 
| put the potato crap at from 150 to 200 bushels.” 

| The statements above given are from a farmer, 
who in lis extreme concern lest he should make 
)an exaggerated estimate, has certainly underrated 
} the produce of hisown fields ; and designs to give 
It is 
greatly the increase of ten or twenty bushels to 


the average of his vicinity, obvious how 


jis corn crop, and one hundred bushels to his po- 
| tato crop per acre, by more liberal and skilful eul- 
ltivation, would change the results, without increas- 
pan the expense of mauuring and cultivation in 
With less than 50 bushels of corn to 
jthe acre and three hundred bushels of potatoes no 
farnier ought to rest contented. 

1 add the estimates of a farmer in Middlesex 
county, Whose yield of corn is 55 bushels to the 
acre ; and who frequently gets 100 bushels of tur- 
nijs from his corn ground, 


| proportion, 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
! 


55 bushels corn at 1 doll. 55 00 


100 bushels turnips at 12 cents, less 


7 00 
12 00 


pense of gathering, 5 dolls, 
Corn fodder, 
#74 00 
40 00 





Expenses, 





$34 00 


I subjoin also the estimate made by one of our 
most skilful farmers, the Superintendent of the 
Farm School, at Thompson’s Isiand, Suffolk Co, 
One acre of corn or greensward : 


| Ploughing with double team nearly one 





and a half day at 4 dolls. per day 5 00 

| 10 cords of compost manure one part ani- 

mal, the other vegetable, well incor- 

porated together, and which should 

be in a state of decomposition, valued 

any where within fifteen miles of Bos- 

ton at 4 dolls, per cord; one half of 
which should be put to the corn crop 20 00 
Carting on manure with single team 2days | 4 00 
Harrowing with single team half a day 1 00 

| Spreading manure 75 cents; rolling half 
day 1 doil, 1 75 

Harrowing $1; furrowing one way with 
horse 75 cents 1 75 
Planting 2 days 2 dolls, ; seed 50 cents 2 50 
Cultivating twice in one furrow 1 25 
Hoeing first time, 2 days for a man 2 00 
Cultivating 2d time, once in furrow 75 
Hoeing 2d time, one wid a half day 1 50 

Cultivating 3d time, once in furrow 7 

Hoeing, 3d time 1 50 

Cutting up, and carting in corn, two men 
and team one day 3 00 
Husking and putting away corn, 2 00 
Shelling by the machine, 1 00 
$49 75 

The product of such cultivation is estima- 
ted at 70 bushels 70 00 
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12 00 








Corn fodder at 
$82 00 
Expenses 49 75 
Profit $32 25 


Farmers in general estimate the corn fodder or 
stover upon an acre as equal to three fourths of a 
ton of English hay ; many consider it as equal 
to a ton of bay. The only instance of exact 
ineasurement which I have met with from a 
Pennsylvania farmer. On corn yielding 66 bush- 
els to the acre-there was obtained of 


1s 


Tons. Cwt. _ Ibs. 

Blades, husks, and tops 1 6 13 

Stalks or butts 1 “| 00 
Total, 2 13 13 gr’s. 


The stover of the Pennsylvania corn, which is | 


a gourd-seed variety would probably yield from a 
third to a half more than ours in weight; yet our 
stalks being smaller, more of the fodder in pro- 
portion would be consumed by the cattle. 

I have dwelt thus largely upon the crop of In- 
dian corn because I deem it among the most valu- 
able crops that can be raised among us, It con- 
stitutes a nutritious food for man and beast. With 
the exception of the clayey, wet, and frosty soils, 


no crop is more adapted to general cultivation. In | 
the emphatic but just language of a Virginix far. | 


mer it is “Meal, Meadow, and Manure.” It is a 


comparatively certain crop, There has been no 
general failure of the corn crop until within the 
last two years, since the year 1816, when a frost 
occurred every month in the year. 
where an early variety was planted, ‘The Pick- 
wacket corn, an early eight-rowed variety, highly 
productive and yielding under good cultivation 
70 to 80 bushels to an acre, bas been sound and 
good in many places within the county the pres- 
ent year; and even in the interior of New Hamp 
shire, from which it was brought. ‘The Dutton 
or Sioux corn, a large twelve-rowed vuriety, has 
likewise ripened in favorable locations, ‘This isa 
valuable variety abating the size of the cob, 
have ascertained by repeated trials, made with as 
much exactness as the case admitted, that in thick- 
ly set ears, the amount of grain upon a large cob 
bore an equal proportion to the size of the cob, 
with that found in syaller varieties. The objec- 
tion to the large cob is the quantity of moisture 
contained in it, in consequence of which it is lia- 
ble to become heated and mouldy in the bin, 
though the exterior may appear bright and sound. 
It is a crop of lasting value, and may be kepi ra 
a sound state for years, I have in my possession 
an ear of corn grown in 1806, as sound as in the 
year of its growth ; and some kernels of the same 
product, planted the last year, came up well,— 
There is no crop, according to its weight, which 
will produce more beef, mutton, or pork. ‘There is 
none, where the produce is consumed on the place, 
which returns more manure to the land, ‘Lhere 
is none, which may be planted successfully, more 
frequently on the same land. 1 know an instance 
of its repetition thirty-seven years in forty, and 
without any diminution of the product, ‘There is 
nove which affords a better preparation for laying 
down Jand to grass, as some decisive experiments, 
which | shall hereafter detail, will show. ‘There 


is none, all the processes in the management of 
which are more simple and certain. 


In the last | 
two years, however, fields have ripened perfectly | 


We | 
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One of the most valuable improvements in the 
husbandry of the last twenty years is that of plent 
ing this crop on an inverted green sward. The 
sward is completely turned over after vegetation 
has considerably advanced, The manure is ap- 
plied on the top of the soil ; and the field is then 
rolled in a thorough manner, The ground is next 
harrowed ; and the corn planted either in drills or 
hills. Whea the roots of the corn pierce the sod, 


table matter, equal, by as exact a calculation as 
can be made, to twelve tons upon an acre; and 
the crop is forced on at the last of the season, 
when it particulariy needs this stimulus and food, 
to great advantage. 

It is important in these eases that the sod should 
remain unbroken; and where the corn is cultiva- 
ted on a flat surface and no hills are made, the 
land may be easily laid down immediately to 
grass, the seed being sowed at the last boeing ; or 
it may be thoroughly barrowed atter the crop is 
taken off, and then Jaid down with winter grain 
aud grass seed, The benefits of the decomposed 
sod, being thus all secured in the sow, will be felt 
for a long time; and the comparatively small 
expense of this mode of management strongly re- 
commends it, 

The importance of this crop to Massachusetts 
can hardly be overstated. ‘The imports of cern 
into the port of Boston in the year 1837, amount- 
ep to 1,725,436 bushels, Immense amounts were 
l likewise brought into other ports ; but it has not 
| been in my power toascertain them. At one mill 
‘in Gloucester more than 14000 bushels were im- 
| ported and ground at one time the last season, 1 
believe that the demand might be supplied within 
the State, and to a great profit. 

That an average of 8,000 bushels of Indian 
corn should be produced to every town in the 
Commonwealth would not be demanding too 
much. In several of the towns on Connecticut 
river ten farmers can be found, who themselves 
produce this quantity. ‘This production would 
require only, that in every town, forty farmers 
should cultivate each four acres, yielding, under 
good cultivation, 50 bushels to the acre. In one 
of the most forbidding localities of the Common- 
wealth, in Windsor, Berkshire county, among the 
‘mountains, 116 bushels have been obtained from 
jan acre, If this were done, at 50 bushels to an 

acre, the corn crop, under favorable circumstances 
through the State would yield 2,400,000 bushels, 
worth as many dollars, when pork is worth ten 
pow and beef seven cents. The value of the 
leorn fodder in such ease, valuing it only at $5 
yer acre for fodder, leaving out all estimate of it 
for manure, would amount to $240,000. ‘I here 
is no reason, in any but the most impracticabie 
situations, why every farmer .should not cultivate 
his ten acres; and why mauy of them should not 
cultivate their fifty acres. No crop requires a 
less outlay for seed. It was said by the celebrated 
Arthur Young, that a country capable of growing 
|Indian corn is singularly blessed above. others, 





Brstish National debt. —A foreign journal com- 
putes that eight hundred millions of sovereigns, 
the amountof the National Debt of Great Britain 
if piled upon one another, or formed into close 
column of single files, would extend 710 miles ; 
andas many millions £1-netes sewed together 
would cover aroad of 40 feet wide and 1,052 





miles long. 


they find an abundant pabulum of decayed vege- | 








(From&the Norwalk Experiment) 


MADDER ROOTS FOR PLANTING. 


In pressing times like the present, and with the 
hope of reducing in some degree the enormous 
tax we pay foreign nations, (thirty millions of 
dollars per year) for madder, sugar, silk and wines, 
which we can produce as wellas any nation on 
earth, I will sell, at my usual prices, madder off- 
sets for planting this spring, to responsible per- 
sons, at one, two, three and four years credit, with 
interest, saving twentyfive per cent. which must 
be paid down. ‘The town of Berlin can make it- 
self rich by cultivating the above articles, [| 
most sincerely wish that the enterprising capital- 
ists of the county would call a meeting to consid- 
er on the propriety of establishing a plantation of 
madder, sugar beet and mulberry. The capital 
that weuld be required for this year might be very 
limited, except the sum for a locality. There is 
a plantation of madder at Birmingham and Brown- 
helm, aud a plantation of mulberry at Norwalk ; 
and J am, as well as others, preparing seed of the 
Silisian white beet from seed imported from 
France for next year’s planting. The cultivation 
of three hills of madder on good land for four 
years will buy one dollar’s worth of wheat. Eight 
bushels of roots plant one acre, Eight bushels is 
the least quantity that will be sold on one year’s 
credit ; $28 ; 16 do. 2 years, B48 ; 24 do. 3 years ; 
32 do. 4 years — 83 the lowest and $4 the high- 
est price. ‘The article must be taken soon or the 
growth of the tops will injure the bottoms. In 
conclusion, I would respectfully solicit the atten- 
tion of some capitalists whom I could name in 
Norwalk, Huron, Sandusky and Berlin, to ,confer 
ov the subject of establishing “ The Huron Coun- 
ty Madder, Beet Sugar and Silk Company.” | 
should be pleased to attend and present informa. 
tion on the culture and process of preparing for 
market each article from scientific and practical 
persons whose information may be relied on, | 
would join any gentleman in the undertaking in 
either of the following counties; viz: Hamilton, 
Huron, Butler, Cuyahoga, Montgomery, Cham- 
paigu, Warren or Clark. It is believed that most 
editors have an interest in promoting, as also a 
partiality for improving the immense resources of 
our country. Will they, and particularly the ag- 
ricultural editors, give the above one insertion ? 

RUSSEL BRONSON. 

Florence, Ohio, March 24, 1838. 





INDIANA COAL FIELDS. 

We are informed by a gentleman who has trav- 
elied extensively and examined the West with 
great cure, that the counties of Vanderburgh, 
Warrick, Spencer, Perry, Gibson, Pike, Dubois, 
Martin, Davis, Knox, Green, Owen, Clay, Vigo, 
Sullivan, Putnam, Parke, Vermillion and Foun- 
tain, contain the richest and most extensive beds 
of bituminous coal in the United States. It ig- 
nites freely and burns with a brilliant flame. Near 
the summits of the highest ridges, it is found 
creeping out of the earth, and it nay be mention- 
ed, as a fact worthy of notice, that in boring for 
salt water to the depth of 527 feet in Lamasco 
City, and 500 feet on the Big Vermillion near 
Danville, Hlinois, the miners repert at both places 
anumber of stratas of coal, varying from six to 
eight feet thick. The Wabash and Erie and Cen- 
tral Canals run through those beds of coal the 
distance of 200 miles or more. ‘The quantity of 
coal to be found on the borders of the Indiana 
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Canals is only to be measured by a nation’s wants, 
The mines of coal are, and must be, a vast reve- 
nue to the State, and a source of wealth and com- 
fortto millions yet unborn, 

Should the state adopt a bold and liberal policy 
extend the Canals into the Ohio river by locks, so 
zs to save reshipment, and to open a free commu. 
nication With our coal fields, so that it may be 
shipped to the Southern and Western market mil- 
lions will be added to the value of our public 
works, which they will not have should there be 
obstructions in the transit from the Canals to the 
Olio river. 

In England the stock of their Cana's running 
through coal fields, sells from 500 to 1000 per 
cent. higher than that of those running through 
sections of the kingdom solely agricultural.— 
Evansville Journal. 





SMITIVS SUBSOIL PLOUGH, 
1 have prefixed to this Report two engravings 


of modern implements, which in England are | 
deemed of immense value ; and whieh bid fair, if; 


adopted, to be of great importance in our hus- 


bandry ; they are Smith’s Subsoil Plough, and the | 
Rack Heath Plough ;* both intended for the same | 


object. The original engravings are imperfect ; 
but they will at least give a clear idea to our in- 
genious mechanics of an implement that is much 
wanted among us, and [ hope, lead to its early 
invention. An implement is wanted by which 


the cold gravelly subsoil often found in our lands, | 
our wet lands especially, may be effectually stirred | 


and loosened and rendered permeable to air and 
water, without at the same time bringing it to the 
surface, where it must require a length of time 
and a most copious supply of manure to render it 
productive; and also without burying the loam 
and richer parts of the soil under the subsoil as is 
necessarily done in such cases by deep ploughing 
with a common plough. We want to keep the 
richer parts of the soil, that is the mould, on the 
surface ; where the plants can derive all the ad- 
vantages possible from it, and where too, the ma- 
nure applied to it will be most efficacious, At 
the same time it is important to loosen the sub- 
svil, so that the water may pass off; and the roots 
of the plant, if so disposed, may spread themselves 
into it; and likewise that we may be gradually 
but constantly deepening the upper soil. I have 
myself seen so much the importance of doing 
this that I am persuaded this invention must be 
duly appreciated by the farmers. Its great utility 
likewise in draining many kinds of land will be 
at once apparent. In many instances it will com- 


pletely obviate the necessity of open or covered | 


ditches, Its utility too in clay soils, but espee- 
ially in many of our wet meadows, where the 
upper surface is thin and resting upon a hard pan, 
cannot admit of a question. It is of course de- 
signed to follow in the furrow of a common 
plough. The trenching of ground in considerable 
tracts in other countries, and in gardens in our 
own, has been followed by the best effects. Here 
the soil is dug thoroughly to the depth of two or 
three feet ; and at the same time it is so managed, 
that the substratum is completely loosened and 
turned over, and the rich vegetable mould is re- 
turned again to the top, where it was at the com- 
mencement of the operation. These plough are 





*The representation of this Plough will appear in our 
next. 


adapted to operate in the same way as this trench- 
ing by the spade. The increase of crops in grounds 
thus managed has been always an ample compen- 
sation for the labor. The loosening of the earth 
land the consequent removal of the water and ad- 
‘mission of the air, besides affording room for the 


) expansion of the roots, without doubt by a chemi- | 
{cal action, assists the nourishment and growth of 


the plant, 
(has always Leen, that the cold gravelly pan was 
‘brought to the surface; the vegetable mould 
| buried beneath it; and, that it required a great 
j length of time and an extravagant amount of ma- 
'nure, to bring the lawd into a healthy and fruitful 
jcondiiion, ‘These models are copied from a late 
}number of the British Farmer’s Magazine ; and | 


‘subjoin the accounts which are therein given of 


| them, 


{ 
| 


‘ 


| 


} 








| 


} 








| 
} 


i 


The great objection to decp ploughing | 


| “The most astonishing effects appear to have | able. 
| been produced by a new agricultural implement, 

the invention of Mr Smith of Deanster near Ster- | could be desired, 
ling in Scotland, called the Subsoil Plough. This 
machine is a necessary accompaniment to drain- 
}ing; but when that is done effectively, it seems 
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There is no 
difficulty more fatal to the practical farmer than 
that of cultivating a thin shallow soil with a stiff 
retentive subsoil, Whatever pains may be taken 
with the tillage of the former, however expensive 


| ductive soil fertile and profitable. 


the dressing which may be used in its cultivation, 
the nature of the subsoil will always counteract 
| its beneficial effects. Many persons have endeay- 
ored by trenching to obviate this difficulty, but 
Where the subsoil is of that sterile nature, and re- 
quires exposure to the atmosphere for so long a 
period to make it produce, few farmers have been 
found bold enough to repeat the experiment. Mr 
Smith’s ingenious invention, by breaking the sub- 
svil without bringing it to the surface, renders it 
pervious both to air and water. The same chem- 
ical changes, which take place in a fallow, owing 
to its exposure to the action of wind and rain, are 
thus brought into operation in the subsoil; whilst 
the upper is in the ordinary course of cropping, 
and when, after a few years by a greater depth of 
ploughing, the subsoil is mixed with the upper, it 
is found to be so completely changed in its nature 
,as to be capable of producing every species of 
/grain. The experiment bas been tried for twelve 
; years, and with uniform success ” 


| 


CHEESE FROM POTATOES. 

Cheese, itis said, of extremely fiue quality, is 
made from potatoes, in Thuringia and part of Sax- 
ony, in the following manner :— After having col- 
lected a quantity of potatoes of good quality, giv- 
| ing the preference to the large white kind, they 
are boiled in a cauldron, and after becoming cool, 
they are pulled and reduced toa pulp either by 
means of a grate or mortar. To five pounds of 
this pulp, which ought to be as equal as possibie, 
is added a pound of sour milk, and the necessary 
/quantity of salt. ‘The whole is kneaded together 
sand the mixture covered up and allowed to re- 
/main for three or four hours (days?) according to 
the season. At the end of this time it is kneaded 
anew, and the cheeses are placed in little baskets, 
| Where the superfluous moisture is allowed to 
jescape; they are then allowed to dry in the 
shade, and placed in layers in large pots or 
vessels, where they must remain fifteen days, 
; The older these cheeses are the more their quality 
-improves, ‘Three kinds of them are made. The 
| first, which is the most common, is made accord. 
|ing to proportions above indicated ; the second 
with four parts of potatoes and two parts of cow 
crewe milk. These cheeses have this advantage 
/over every other kind, that they do not engender 
worms, and keep fresh for a great number of years, 

| provided they are placed in a dry situation, and 

in well closed vessels, — Mechanic’s Magazine. 


Tue Season.— The prospect of the New Eng. 
| land farmer, says the N, H. Statesman, was never 
more flattering than at present.— The spring thus 
far compared with late seasons, has been unusual. 
‘ly favorable, In fact the season for planting 
which is now nearly over, was never more favor. 
It has been wet enough and warm enough 
‘to hasten vegetation, with as much rapidity as 
The grass never appeared bet- 
ter, and promises well, It is well set, and the re- 
freshing rains which have been so frequent during 
ithe last three weeks, promise an abundant crop,.— 


| calculated to render the most sterile and unpro- | Ports, Jour. 
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Popular Notices of Mount Washington and _ the 
vicinity; by G. W. Nicuors,—-with additional 
remarks by the Editor, 

Continued, 

Our younger friends had been persuaded to 
make packs of their great coats, being assured 
that, although the world was smiling below, they 
would ere long arrive in a region, where they 
would be glad to wrap their limbs in these seem- 
ing incumbrances ; and so it proved ; for, at the 
distance of a mile from the top of the mountain, 
we were involved in’ winter. 
of vapor which, from the hotel whence we de- 
parted, appeared in detached masses, only asa 
light drapery, gracefully rolling up the breast and 
over the hoary peak of Mount Washington, were 
now congealed, and involved us ina white driving 
cloud that froze on our apparel, and tufted the 
rocks with splendid erystallizations of ice. Here 
our guide, having issued the welcome commaud 
to dine, opened at once the treasures of his pack, 
that we might obtain vigor forthe remainder of 
our toil, the severest part of which was still be- 
fore us. 

Our refreshments were indeed most acceptable 
and salutary ; but our hands was so henumbed 
with the cold, that we could scarcely convey the 
food to our mouths, 


From our hasty repast, we started again, as if 
pursuing or pursued, and struggled onward over | 


immense piles of ruins frosted with the congealed 
vapor, and thus rendered treacherous to the feet, 
which were constantly in danger of sliding into 
the innumerable chasms and holes that yawned 
around our path. Our toil grew more and more 
severe,—not a vestige of human footsteps remain- 
ed, and we were guided only by piles of stones 
erected as landmarks for the adventurer, The 
last stunted evergreens ceased to appear, the wind 
blew a frozen gale, involving us in white palpable 
clouds, which were rather masses of flying ice 
than ordinary snow; they invested every object, 
and hung in magnificent tufts of long, slender, and 
perfeetly white crystals, from every rock and 
over every chasm, 

Still, an occasional outburst of the sun threw a 
glorious flood of golden light over the enormous 
peaks that were grouped thickly around us, and 


disclesed the immense bosoms of the valleys ana | 


the green forests that opened among this wild 
ocean of mountains; the trees on their sides, ap- 
peared minute and delicate as geraniums, while 
the deep and wide chasms produced by vast slides 
presented horrid features of devastation, attesting 
the ravages of alpine floods, bearing down before 
them forest, soil, and rocks, with every movable 
thing, ana thus gushing the solid frame work of 
the everlasting hills with the deep wounds of the 
olden and the modern time. 

Quite at the feet of the mountains, and along 
the opening vales and plains, ran in full view, 
silver streams, among cultivated fields, gracefully 
bordering the works of man—his houses, farms, 
and villages. 

Again, the clouds of flying ice, resembling tufts 
of cotton, closed thickly around, and hung an im- 
penetrable veil between us and the world below ; 
a wintry tempest now raged around, and with 
great difficulty we mounted the last rocks, and 
saw that there was nothing higher than ourselves, 
Here the wind blew a furious gale, and the strong- 
est man among us could not keep his standing 
without liolding fast by the rocks, while those who 


The dark volumes | 


neglected this precaution were instantly prostrated 
by the storm, which, as if in exultation, roared 


and howled with a truly savage grandeur, over | 


| 

| this wild alpine solitude. The cold was so severe 
land the pelting of the storm so violent, that a ‘few 
minutes ata time was all that we could give to 
the mountain peak. We were glad to step under 
a covert, Where the rocks afforded a partial shel- 
ter from the tempest, and here we finished our 
little remaining store of refreshments, 

For science there was little to survey. The 
piles we trod on were the ruins of the stupendous 
| granite mountains, elevated in ancient time, lashed 
i by the storms, cracked by frost, and mutilated for 
| untold 
| natore. The very peak of the mountain is mica 
slate supported by granite. There could be no 


| 
| 
| 
| 


were once 


every size, Which we saw around us, 


|doubr, that the immense masses of loose rocks, of 
| 


united in a connected summit, and that these ruins 
are only evidence of the mighty work of demoli- 
tion, Which is always going on with a real although 
imperceptible progress. As to organic remains, 
it were vain to look for them in this primitive re- 
gion, and almost equally vain is it to expect to 
find any* living animal in these wild and barren 
solitudes. ftis, however, a satisfaction to have 
trod én the highest peak of New England, the 
most elevated of the United States, and of North 
| America, until we reach the Rocky mountains and 
the table land of Mexico, ‘The vous cireum- 
stances of our ascent and the absence of instru- 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


ard 


ments prevented any acectrate observations ; but 
the height of this peak is generaily stated to be 


between six thousand and seven thousand feet, 
probably six thousand five hundred above the 
level of the sea. 

cold—therefore winter relaxes bis dominion bat 
fora very short period, ‘atfew weeks at most, in 
} the hottest season of the world below, and sunimer 
never smiles upon the summit ef Mount Wash- 
On the succeeding day as we travelled, 





ington, 


along way down and around, on every side that 


was Within our view. 


hut very trying to the limbs, especially to the 
larger muscles and to the patella, which seemed 
as if it would part with the strain. Great caution 


merable holes among the rocks, and to prevent 


Arrived once more at the camp where the horses, 
become restless with hunger and now eager for 
their stables, remained fast bound to the trees— 
we quickly mounted, and twilight beginning to 
set in, we hastened through the pilgrimaye of the 
muddy forest, till having arrived in the open 
ground, all dashed forward with cavalry speed, 





ill in a race, which he is neither able nor much 
disposed to resist or avoid, 
as if from the route of disastrous battle, and glad 
is the adventurer to find himself once more safe 
in the truly comfortable hotel, where he is regaled 
} not only with all necessary refreshments, but with 
wonderfully fine echoes produced from the neigh- 
boring mountains by a long shrill horn, blown at 
the door of the hotel, after evening has closed in, 
and by the discharge of artillery, whose explosion 
is returned in deep and solemn reverberations 


ages by the sure, although slow agencies of 


It nearly penetrates the region of perpetual | 


we saw this mountain quite white, from its peak | 


The descent was of course more rapid than the 
ascent; it was much less fatiguing to the lungs, , 


was requisite also, to avoid falling into the innu- | 


slipping from their smooth and glazed surfaces.— | 


and the poorest rider on the hardest horse fares | 


All hurry onward, | 


from the winding hills. The ascent of Mount 
| Washington is certainly worth the toil and trouble, 
‘although probably few appreciate it justly, before 
they have made the trial. 

| ‘The pedestrian ascent occupied two and a half 
| hours, and the entire journey about ten hours, of 
| strenuous and constant exertion. 


(From the Genesee Farmer.) 

PREPARATION OF WOOL FOR MARKET. 

Mr Eprror—In a recent communication pub- 
lished in your journal, headed “ Washing of 
‘Sheep, &c.’”’ [ called the attention of my brethren 
| wool-growers to the importance of bestowing more 
| pains in washing their wool, and putting it up for 
| market, I endeavored to sustain the position, 
| that in preparing wool, which is designed for sale, 
cleanliness is of juramount importance with a 
view of obtaining for it an increased price. I 
also alluded in strong terms to the dishonesty of 
many farmers, and absolute frauds committed by 
them, upon the manufacturer, by putting all sorts 
of trash with the fleece, and in a way, too, which 
excluded it from the sight of the purchasers, who- 
ever they were, and which was not brought to 
light until it passed into the hands of the sorters 
preparatory to manufacturing. I drew, beyond 
doubt, a correct picture of these vile practices, 
and requested the guilty to appeal to the manu- 
facturer for corfirmation of my assertions; but, 
fearing that few would trouble themselves about 
the matter, I resolved to do it for them, and ae- 
| cordingly addressed the following queries to Mr 
/ Samuel Lawrence of Boston, who is associated 
with the Middlesex Company, the most extensive 
|manufacturing establishment in the Union. His 
reply will show, that [ did not err in applying to 
| the right source for the information needed, Some 
other information is communicated not exactly 
pertinent to the subject, but nevertheless will be 
interesting to us all, After a perusal, it will be 
discovered that some of us have perpetrated frauds ; 
ithat the manufacturer does not ask us to be honest 











voluntarily, but he is willing to pay us for being 
so ;—that, if we will stop cheating him, we shall 
be rewarded by handing us over the quid pro quo 
—that is, he will pay us some ten or fifieen per 
cent. more per pound for our wool, if it be in 
good condition, Yes, I say again, the manufac- 
turer agrees to reward us for being honest! ! 


Subjoined is the correspondence above alluded 

to: 
Lansing, Tompkins Co. March 28, 1838. 

Dear Str—Being yourself largely engaged in 
the manulacture of wool, as well as grower of it, 
and amply informed on the subject of, and inter- 
ested in the promotion of both—and particularly 
informed in reference to the gross negligence, and 
I may say, frauds committed by many farmers in 
| washing and putting up their woo! for market—I 


presume no apology is necessary in calling upon 
you to aid me in exposing these abuses, and con- 
vincing all, that in preparing wool designed for 
i sale, by keeping an eye to its good condition, they 
promote their own interest, 

As early a reply to the following queries as will 
suit your convenience, will oblige 

Your ob’t serv’t, 
L. A. M*#ee#e, 

murL Lawrence, Esq. Boston. 


Sa 


* 


Ist Of the average of American wool, washed 
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in the usual way, what per centage is lost by 
cleansing or scouring ? 
9d, Is German, or Saxon wool better washed, 


and the general condition better than American 


woo! ? Please state the condition of Spanish wool | 
;to the production of fine wool, especially in this | 
wool-growers secure their | 


alse, 


8d. Do the 


Ferman 


fleeces with twine, or by twisting a band of wool ? | 


And which mode is most acceptable to the manu- 
facturer ? 


/ufacturers. For the last three years the loss in 


wool 


(our stapling room on American 
/1 1-2 per cent.; this includes clippings, twine, 
\ dirt, &ce, 

6th. I believe protection in winter is essential 


has been 


hard elimate, 
ers in this country is very extensive, and [do not 
| 
| duced without sheltering the sheep. Besides the 


4th, Is it not very common to find inside of | quality of the wool, there are many other consid- 
fleeces, shorn in this country, dung locks and trash | erations whry sheep should be sheltered ; and first, 
of all descriptions, entirely useless to the manu- | humanity—then the saving of life of old and young 


facturer ? 


Of, say 100 pounds, what per centage | —avoiding diseases of all kinds, &c. too numerous 


is lost by purchasing, unknowingly, wool having | to mention, 


this trash with it? Please staie some of the most 
glaring instances of frauds whieh have come to 
your personal knowledge in this way. 

5th. Are you not, in your purchases of wool, 
very much influenced, in fixing prices by its con. 
dition,—whether well washed or badly washed,— 
if so, would not the difference you allow amply 
compensate, and more, the farmer for the extra 
time required in washing his wool well ? 

6th. Will protection, or sheltering of sheep, im- 
prove the quality of the fleece ? 


Boston, May 1, 1838. 


| ‘The art of growing wool in this country is be- 
[coming better understood yearly, and 1 believe 
} 
| 
| 


the time is not distant when we can afford to pro- | 


duce wool at about European prices. The wool- 
len manufacturers have done a bad business since 
August, 1836, but their courage is unabated,— 
they believe the ebb has continued six months 
longer than was natural. 
Your ob’t serv’t and friend, 
S. Lawrence. 

It is with no ordinary satisfaction, Mr Editor, 
j that L perceive in the above, a confirmation of all 
ithe positions J have recently, and shall continue 


Dear Str—Absence from home a number of} to maintain, in the colunms of the Genesee Far- 


weeks, is my apology for so long a delay in re- 


} 
|mer, both in regard to the present subject, and 
| 


plying to your highly esteemed favor of the 28th | the advantages resulting from protection of sheep 


March. 

In reply to your queries, [ have to say— 

Ist. The average loss by scouring American 
wool is 34 1-2 per cent. 

91. The average by same process on German 
wool is 24 per cent. Some of the best clips in 
Saxony will not shrink over 16 per cent. but the 
wool is accommodated, (technically called )—that 
is, the skirts and head of the fleeces taken off.— 
Spanish, wools are scoured with soap after being 
shorn ; as we take them, they shrink about 10 per 
cent. 


during the winter, 


stopped at an inn and called for a repast, which, 


on being spread before him, he discovered some- 


thing which caused no little disgust, and at once 
betrayed the sluttishness of the hostess, viz :— 
hairs in the butter. The traveller being possessed 
of more than an ordinaryghare of equanimity of 
temper, instead of being indignant at this outrage- 
ous departure from the clean thing, he only mildly 
and graciously requested of her ladyship, that the 











The wools from New South Wales are of| next time he called, she would oblige him by put. 


the Saxon family, the stock having been carried; ting her hairs on one plate, and the butter on 


from Germany; they yield about 70 per cent. of! another; and if he thought it desirable, he would | 


clean wool, 

3d. The wools from the most celebrated flocks 
in Germany are packed in bales weighing about 
400 Ibs, each,—the fleeces never done up singly, 
but spread flat against each other,—there is no 
twine about them. This mode cannot be adopted 
in this country for a long time, till which, let the 
fleeces be secured by a gentle twist of the tail ;— 
if your neighbors cannot make it out to their 
minds, let me refer them to my excellent friends, 
H. D. Grove or Daniel Rogers, of Hoosack, who 
will relieve them at once. 

4th. The practice of enclosing in the fleece, 
clippings, &c. is too common, and should be dis- 
couraged by manufacturers. I have known six 
ounces of this useless stuff taken from one fleece, 
There is another practice equally disgraceful—the 
use of five to twenty times as much twine as is 
necessary. A slort time since, I teok sixty-six 
feet of large twine from one fleece. 

5th. These cheating practices are short-sighted, 
inasmuch as the “clean thing” brings a_ price 
proportionate. We always fix the price per pound 
by the quantity of scoured wool it will yield ;—in 
our purchases we frequently make a difference of 
five cents per pound in precisely similar qualities. 
By adopting this system, the loss on our pur- 
chases is less, probably, than of some other man- 


mix for himself. So with the manufacturers. If 
we will persist in enclosing within our fleeces 
filth, burs, clippings, &c. they implore us to put 
“all that sort o’ thing ”’ in one sack, and our clean 
wool in another, in order that they may determine 
the relative value ; and peradventure they find it 
to their interest to mix them, that they may have 
that privilege themselves. 

But for our particular benefit, they greatly pre- 
fer that we retain all “dung balls,” or lumps of 
manure, for the improvement of our soil. Let us 
one and all adopt this, my brethren farmers, and 
the consequences will be, better crops, clean wool, 
and cleaner consciences. L. A, M. 


Lansing, Tompkins Co. 





PRODUCTS AND PROFITS OF LAND IN 
KENT COUNTY, DEL, 

Having often heard from others, of the great 
profit made by our neighbor, Jonathan Jenkins of 
Camden, from the cultivation of a few acres of 
land, which a short time since was of inferior 
quality ; I finally determined to ascertain from 
himself the truth of the statement above alluded 
to. He informed me that be began to improve 
the soil of this small tract of land, containing only 





thirty-eight acres, It was very poor—more so 


My acquaintance with wool-grow- 


know a single instence of fine wool being pro-| 


In conclusion—Once upon a time a traveller | 


| than most of the lands in the neighborhood of 
| Camden, and not better than much whieh is now 
suffered to lie waste in our country. That trom 
the very beginning it paid him a good profit, for 
the money expended in the purchase, and all the 
manure and upon it, although 
some of it, in consequence of its immediate vicin- 
jity to Camden, cost him sixty-five dollars per 
That his crops kept every year increasing 
hein quantity, quality, and value, until he was in- 
duced to keep an account of them, and of the 
)sums realized from the sales of his various crops, 
as well as the expense of culture. ‘The following 
8 a statement made in his own hand writing, and 
handed to me with the liberty of making it publie 
for the encouragement of others, who own light 
) worn-out lands in our State, : 


labor bestowed 


acre, 


Products of Jonathan Jenkins’ model farming 
contain thirty-eight acres, and divided into five 
fields, for the year 1837, 

250 bushels oats, at 50 cents, $125 00 
150 bushels winter wheat, red bearded, at 
$9, 300 00 
46 bushels spring wheat at $3, 138 00 
325 bushels Pennsylvania yellow flint corn, 
at $1], 
35 tons Clover Hay at $12, 
15 tons wheat and oat straw, got out with 
wheat threshing machine, worth per 


325 00 
420 00 





ton $8, 120 00 
Corn stalks, top and blade fodder, and eut 
off by the groand and saved in good 
order, worth say 75 00 
140 bushels Irish potatoes at 50 cts, 70 00 
15 bushels sweet potatoes at 60 cts, § 00 
40 bushels turnips at 15 cts. 6 00 
| Pasturage for 4 cows, 8 months at &2 per 
month, 64 00 
Profit or advantage from pasture in fatten- 
ing 1000 !bs, of beef, over and above 
40 00 





> 


$1692 00 
Deduct for expenses of cultivation and 
saving crops allowance, say 


¢ 


| 
the pasture of cows as stated, 


320 00 





$1372 00 


He says that some persons may probably think 
his estimate of prices too high; but that he has 
always sold most of the produce for the sum there 
given, and expects to dispose of the remainder at 
the rates there set down ; and at all events, mak- 
ing every allowance for the excess in the estimate 
of the value of this little farm, these thirty-eight 
;acres were worth to him the last year a sum equiv- 
alent to the interest on twenty thousand dollars.— 
Del. Register. 


Nett profit, 








Mange in Hogs.—-A correspondent of the 
Southern Planter says——“* During my _ travels 
through the State, especially towns and villages, 
I see a vast number of swine dying with what is 
called the mange, while many others are on the 
eve of expiring. This disease is very easily cured 
if persons would only take the trouble of pulver- 
izing sulphur, and giving each hog affected, one 
table spoonful in a little corn meal dough, twice a 
weeks for two weeks, they will shed the scurf 
and become perfectly clean. The sulphur at 
the same time destroys lice and fleas on the 


swine.” 
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Boston, Wepnespay, June 6, 1838. 


THE WESTBORO’ CARROT BED. 

We are much indebted to Agricole Filius for his 
reply to the inquiries made of him in the Farmer of the 
16th ult. in relation to the bed of Carrots in Westboro’. 
It is a good sample of special pleading ; and must ate 
least give pleasure to the Querist H. The crop was cer- 
tainly a fine one; and the cultivation speaks for itself. 
We congratulate him on his successful conversion of an 


old farmer. They are generally hard subjects to deal 


with. Wesley confessed that he could do nothing with 
them ‘The sapling you can commonly twist at your 


pleasure ; butas to the old and gnarled oak you can sel- 
dom bend or split it There are some of them with 
which it is much harder to deal than with granite. You 
may even charge them with gunpowder; but the ex- 
plosion will hardly »pen a crack wide enough to let the 
day light in. We have nowadays very high authority 
for “ walking in the footsteps of our predecessors ;” but 
we think it would be well for every man to inquire, not 
whetherthe old road is the most trodden but rather 
whether it is the shortest and the best; neither to reject 
a scheme because it is old, nor accept it because it is 
new; and vice versa, neither reject it because it is 
hold it it is old. Cobbett 
suys he despises aman ‘¢ who is contented with his 
eondition.”’ Cobbett was not indeed a very distin- 


new, and to because 


guished saint; but he certainly was right in condemn- 
ing any man, who is not willing and anxious to im- 
prove his condition. Parson Adams in Joseph Andrews 
when be came to a pond in the road stripped himself, 
He had no 
sooner got over than he found if he had taken the trou- 


canonicals and all, and waded through. 


bie of looking over the fence he might have seen a good 


dry plank walk. The best way in this world is to keep 


our eyes and our ears open. We have great reverence 


for antiquity; but with Lord Bacon we reckon that 
antiquity, whielwis farthest from the beginning; and 
gladly avail ourselves of the light of modern discoveries 
and improvements 


To the Editor of the N. E. Farmer: 

Dear Sin—lIn your paper of the 16th inst. I find some 
queries respecting the bed of Carrots described in my 
Jast, which I am glad of the opportunity to answer.— 
Vhe answer would not bave been delayed thus long, 
but one of the individuals employed in cultivating the 
fiell in years past, was outof town. 

I wish to say in the outset, that Tam not “ Mr Den- 
ny's Amanuensis."” I am to be held responsible for all 
that I state as facts, and will thank © H.” or any body 
else to make any inquiries on the subject, or any criti- 
cisms upon the statements, they may think important in 
order to bring out the whole truth. 1 shall avail myself 
of the best means in my power to ascertain, and then 
communicate the facts. 

The history of the “carrot bed ’’ is briefly this. 
1834 it was in grass. 
it was ploughed, and planted with corn. This being the 
first year Mr D. had occupied the farm, he had but little 
manure, and consequently but little was put upon this 
field—how wuch, | am not able to ascertain. The 
overseer says’ but little.’ {n 1836 half an acre more 
of the grass was ploughed, and manure not exceeding 
36 loads (the overseer says 30) was put on the whole 
1 1-2acres) The half acre last ploughed was then 
planted with corn, and the acre with potatoes. In 1837 
seven loads were put on the half acre, (none on the 
other,) and the whole sowed with carrots. This, I be- 
lieve, is the ‘* whole truth,’ with reference to the kind 
of crop and manure. [ am not able to learn that in 
1835-6, any extra labor was bestowed upon the field, 
above that which any good farmer would deem neces- 


In 


| 


In the spring of 1835, one acre of | 


,to “impose upon the printer” or “the public ” any 
| one sided statement ”’ respecting the carrot bed. But 
, there is one other fact which must not be left untold.— 
| This notable carrot bed seems about to be more produc- 
| tive of carrot beds, than it was of carrots! Many of our 
farmers this year are making arrangements to have a 
bed of carrots And these farmers know exactly how 
the bed in question was prepared, and they know the 
| results. They have passed it almost daily, and rarely 
without fixing the eye upon itas long as they could see 
it—at first, in their incredulity, to laugh at the folly, 
but a last to admire the results of the experiment ; 





culture. About the time the bed was sown, I rode past 
| it with an honest, but incredulous farmer, who has been 
| treading in “the track of his father and his father’s 
| father,” these sixty years 
| the shoulders he said—* It will do we!l enough for these 
j men that have money a plenty, these gentlemen far- 
| ners, to plant carrots and such things; but we working 
|farmers must be content to raise corn and potatoes.” 
| The year is past by ; the carrots are gathered; and a 
| few weeks ago this same man said to me (doubtless 
having forgotten his former remark,) ‘* I believe [ shall 
try a bed of carrots on ny farm this year ; [reckon they 
, «fe pretty profitable things to raise if a body only gets 
| used to ’em.”’ He then named a man who understands 
ithe business,whom he thought he should employ to help 
| sow them, so that in his old age he might learn to raise 
| carrots! However “ ambitious "’ this man is, he is cer- 
| tainly not among the class of “ young farmers "’ whom 
|“ H.” is so anxious to shield against imposition, And 
} 
| 


I have not heard that he was ever accused of being 
hasty in trying experiments. He is a cautious old far 
mer, who in his distrust of experiments seemed rather 
|} in danger of wearing all the grass out of his father’s 
father’s track, he followed it so closely, and to which 
he seems as much attached as he is to “ the old oaken 
bucket that hangs in his well’ He has not been de- 
| ceived by any statement, but has known the whole truth 
| respecting the bed in qnestion, from the first breaking 
of the soil in 1835, to the gathering of the 800 bushels 
| of carrots in 1837. This man is only one of many. Now, 
sir, however “one sided”’ “ [].”” may think the * state- 
ment,” he wili admit, [ trust, that the bed itself is two- 
sided, and tells the truth ; and this has already produced 
more carrot beds, than I ever expected my statement 
| would produce. Yours, 
Aarico_# Finivs. 





Lancaster, May 3, 1838. 
| Mr Josten Brecr. 

Dear Sir—Last fall I planted a row of horse chestnuts 
as I plant peas, say in latter part of October, covering 
them little more than an inch deep. 1 then Jaid # board 
over them, covering that with an inch or two of earth, 
About April 15th, | removed the board, and found life 
in the nuts It appears to me they al/ took root. I 
have now 30 seedlings 8 or 10 inches high! I suppose 
they will endure the winter without protection, if se- 
cured against the mouse. 1 shall endeavor to shelter 
them from that and every other assailant. Whether my 
common chestnuts will show themselves this season [ am 
anxious to know. 

Sir, your aged and sincere 
friend and serv't, 


A. P. 


The above is froma venerable and respected friend, 
now past fourscore years, and yet busily engaged in 
planting nuts and setting out trees. We shall be glad 
if any of our correspondents would inform him through 
the N. E. Farmer what will be the best method of rais- 
ing chestnuts from the nut, as he has hitherto been un- 
successful It would be a gratification to him and a 
benefit to the public to be instructed on this point.— 
Shall we hear from some one who has had experience ? 

J. B. 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
Saturday, May 19, 1838, 
Frowers.— Messrs Hovey & Co. presented some ex- 





sary to a profitable harvest. L think you will be con- 


vinced, Mr Editor, by these facts, that 1 did not intend 


tra fine specimens of Hyacinth. We called at their 
garden, in Cambridgeport, and saw the residue of their 


and often stopping to inquire respecting the process of 


With a significant shrug of 














— 


collection, which we hesitate not to say were the best 
ever grown in this section of the country. 
For Committee, 
S. WALKER, Chairman. 
May 26. 
Vecerasies.—From J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton, & 
fine specimen of bleached Giant Rhubarb or Pie Plant. 
This plant was closely covered witha lime cask, on the 
17th inst. having then just appeared above ground. 
For the Committee, 


S. WALKER. 


Saturday, June 2, 1838. 
Fruitr.—Apples, Mackay Sweeting, from the farm of 
Capt. Mackay, from Weston. 
June 2, 1838. 
Mr Warren, Brighton, fine 
specimens of English Cape Broccoli; Early Cauliflow- 
ers ; Green Prickly, Short Horn, and White Spine Cu- 


VreGetTaBLes —-From 


| 
cumber, 


FLrowers.—From the Messrs 


Winship’s, Brighton | 
Syringa Chinensis, or Chinese 


Lilac ; Spirea hyper- 
icifolia; do. chamedrifolia; do. 
tartaricum; do. do. Caucasium ; 
Ranunculus repens ; do. aconitifolius pl. ; do. acris pl- ; 
Pilox’s; Lamium rugosum; Actwa alba; Sanguinea 
grandiflora. 


levigata; Xylosteum 


vulgare ; album ; 


From Thomas Lee, Esq. Brookline, fair specimens of 
the following plants, viz: Macartney Rose ; Belle Pari- 
sienne do.; Four Seasons do.; Dahlia fimbriata alba ; 
do. Columbine ;Phlox Drummondi, (pot); do, do, (cut); 
Sylphium Californicum; Eschallzia crocewa ; Leptosy- 
phon Androsace ; Silene compacta; Asclepias tube- 
roso; Clarkia alba; Lupinus mutabilis. 

By Wm Meller, Roxbury, Tropeolum pentaphyllum. 

By 8S. Walker, Roxbury, a variety of Tulips. 

For the Committee, 
S. WALKER, Chairman. 

(> The Chairman of the Judges appointed to award 
the premiums for the best specimens of Geraniums, 
drew up areportand forwarded it,by private conveyance, 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Flowers; said 
report has not yet come to hand, or it would have been 
made public before this time. This statement, of facts, 
is made that the gentlemen, who contributed to the 
Geranium Show, may kuow that the neglect to report 
does not lie with the Judges, or the Committee on 
Flowers. By order of the Flower Committee, 

S. WALKER, Chairman. 

Boston, June 2, 1838. 


COLUMBIAN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The Fifth Annual Exhibition of this Sosiety will be 
holden at Carusi’s Salvon on 11th street, Washington, 


on the 13th and 14th of June next, to which growers of 
flowers, fruits, and vegetables, and the friends and pro- 
moters of the honorable, interesting, and useful art of 
Horticulture, are respectfully invited to attend, and con- 
tribute from their productions, 

The Society having been made the recipient, by spe- 
cial request from several of the most distinguished cul- 
tivators of the grape in the United States of liberal 
samples of wines manufactured by them from that fruit, 


with the express view of testing the merits of the same 
in competition with wines of foreign growth, the com- 
mittee respectfully invite all other wine-growers whom 
the Society may not at the present time have the pleas- 
ure of knowing by name or reputation, to contribute 
also from their stores specimens of their facture in evi- 
| dence of their patriotic zeal to promote the comforts, 
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enhance the beauty, and enlarge the resources of our 
common country, that they too may become competitors 
in this trial of skill, which will be decided at the ap- 
proaching exhibition ; and those who feel so much in- 
terest in the subject as torespond to this call, are par- 


ticularly requested to accompany their contributions | 


with adescription of the appellation, age,color, culture, 
soil, and exposure of the grapes from which their wines 


are made, and of the manipulation pursued in their 


manufacture, &c. that the necessary knowledge may be 
imparted to those of their fellow-citizens who desire to 
emulate them, to enable them to “ go and do likewise.” 
And the same requirements, so far as can be obtained, 
will be fulfilled in regard to the foreign wines which) 
may offer themselves as the standard of competition. 


Forcing Pump. Mr Newman, of Baltimore, has re- 
cently invented a fire engine pump, by which, with the 
aid of four men, water was forced 500 feet through 
hose, and thence to the top of a three-story house, 
leaving head sufficient to be very useful in case of fire 
—an excellent article for towns or cities not having 
water works.— Boston Transcript. 

“AGRICOLA ” was received too late for insertion this 
week—shall appear in our next. 





BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monvay, June 4, 1838. 
Reported forthe New England Fariner. 

At Market 145 Beef Cattle, (including 50 unsold last 
week,) 20 pairs Working Oxen, 15 Cows and calves, 
100 Sheep and 400 Swine. 

Pricrs —Beef Cattle.—First quality $8 25 a $8 75. 
Second quality $7 50 a $3 00.—Third quality, $7 00 a 
$7 25. 

Working Oxen.— Sales were noticed at $75, $84, $88, 
$92, $105, $115. 

Cows and Calves.— Sales were made at $30 
$35, $42, F45,und ZG. 

Cosset Wethers — Those at market were very fine and 
were taken at about $7 00, each. 


$35, 


7 


Swine.— One lot at 8 3-4, and one at 87-8, one at 9 
for sows and 10 for barrows, and one lot extra at 9 3-4 
und 10 3-4; at retail from 9 to 12 according to size and 
quality. The large hogs from Philadelphia last week 
were sold for about 7 cts. 





THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending June 3. 


"May, 1838, | 7A.M.]12,M. |5,P.M. | Wind, 








Monday, 28 50 72 60 Ss. 
Tuesday, 29 44 | 60 56 S. E. 
Wednesday, 30 48 66 58 S. E. 
Thursday, 31 48 72 62 | N. 
Friday, 1 50 74 60 | E. 
Saturday, 2) 58 7A 60 Ss. 
Sunday, 3 | 53 | 72 | 68 | S.E. 








“The Old Temperance Farm” For Sale. 

The subscriber offers for sale the best farm for making mon- 
ey, in the county of Worcester. It will keep in good order, 
forty cows the whole year. It has about 230 trees of grafted 
fruit. The hay is of the best quality suitable for keeping a 
winter dairy, and all cut within call of the barn. The milk 
can all be sold at the house, the whole year for the Boston 
market. The feace is nearly all stone. It is remarkably 
well watered by never failing springs. It contains 213 acres, 
and can be conveniently divided inte two farms, or made less 
by selling off, It is all in one body, in good form, situated in 
the east part of Westborough, on the Worcester Turnpike. 
Price 12,000 dollars, payment to accommodate the purchaser. 
For further particulars, see a communication in the New Eng- 
land Farmer of May 2, inquire of Mr Joshua Chamber- 
lain, or Col. Francis B. Fay of Boston, Mr Dexter Brigham, 
proprietor of the Rail road house in Westborough, Col. Dex- 
ter Fay of Southborough, or come and see 

SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN. 
Westborough, Apri! 18, 1838. eptf 


JUST RECEIVED, 
A fresh supply of ; 
Indian Wheat. 
Called also Tartarian Buck Wheat. Also, fresh lots of 
| Golden Straw, Siberian and Buck Wheat. 


col ection of 
Double Dahtlias, 


| consisting of all the approved varieties. 
| ger Flowers, and Gladiolus. 
| 
Herbaceous Plants. 
| We can furnish a great variety of fine perennial plants at | 
| short notice : 20 fine sorts for $5. ‘These will be packed in | 
moss, and can be sent without injury to any part of the coun- | 
try. Also, | 
| 
| 





Also, Amaryllis, Ti- 


\ 


Double Carnations, 
Of many fine varieties : Roses and Shrubbery of all sorts. 
Grape Vines. 
A few extra large Early Muscadine and EarlyWhite Sweet | 
Water Grape Vines in prime order. 
King’s Manure Forks. 
Also, a few dozen of Jahasiah S. King’s superior cast steel 
Strap Manure Forks. 
| A first rate article. Also, sets of 
| Japan Flower Pots, 


very neat and durable. Also, Complete Garden and 


Horticultural Tool Chests, 
| from Sheffield, England ; containing Garden Shears, Improved 
| pruning Shears and Scissors, Pruning and Grafting Knives, 
| Flower Gatherer, Garden. Dutch and Triangular [toes, Saw, 
| Spud, Weeding Hook, Garden Rake, Trowel, Hammer and 
| Garden Reel; comprising every useful implemen: necessary | 
| for the cultivation of the Flower Garden. For sale at the | 


| N. E. Agricultural Warehouse, No. 51 & 52 North Market | 
Street. 
May 9, 1838. 





| 





REVOLVING HORSE RAKE. 

The Revolving Rake, which has been in general use in most 
parts of Vennsylvania and New Jersey, is found to be one of 
the most useful and jabor saving machines now in use. One 
man aud horse will rake on an average, from fifteen to twenty 
acres per day, with ease, and do the work well, it not being 
necessary to stop the horse to unload. ‘They are coming into 
very general use in all parts of the country, and will, no 
doubt, in a few years, supercede the use of the common hand 
rake, For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


MACKEY PIGS. 
A few Mackey Pigs of the genuine breed, for sale at the 

Farm School Island ; apply soon to JoserH# Breck & Co. 
June 6, 1838. 





AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN COMPANION, 
The American Flower Garden Companion, adapted to the 
| Northern States. 


~ 


Who loves a garden, loves a green-house too, 
Unconscious of a less propitious clime. 
There blooms exotic beauty, warm and snug, 
While the winds whistle, and the snows descend. 


By Edward Sayers, Landseape and Ornamental Gardener. 
Published by JosepH Breck & Co., and for sale at the 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 51 and 52 North 
Market Street, Boston. 

SITUATION WANTED. 

Wanted a situation, by a scientific gardener, one who 
thoroughly understands his business and ‘can produce the best 
of recommendations. Apply at the N. E. Farmer Office, 51 


& 52 North Market St. JOSEPH BRECK &{ CO. 


Also, a superb | - 











PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY 


FROM TH 

















APPLES, barrel | 200| 300 
Beans, white, . bushel] 1 25 1 75 
BE EF, mess, barrel | 14 00 | 14 25 
No.1. | $6 12 00 | 12 25 
prime, . ; . ; “6 10 50 | i1 00 
Meeswax, (American) | pound 25; 3t 
Crerse, new milk te 3 9 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, | py = 
southern, geese, ie: 37 45 
Fiax, American, . ; . ‘lie: 9) , 12 
Fisu. Cod. > ‘ . quintal 3 62 | 376 
FLouR, Genesee, cash bar cel 8 00! $26 
Baltimore, Howard street, Be 800); 812 
Baltimore, woarl, " 775! 300 
Alexandria, ‘ . ” 775| 800 
Rye, . : . ‘ ; 4“: 500) 525 
Meat, Indian, in hogsheads, ae 
m si “ barrels, . ‘ 3 75 | 4 00 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow bushel 75 80 
southern flat yellow * 10 | 7 
white, cs a ee 74| 78 
Rye, northern, ie 100) 106 
Barley, ‘ ‘ se 74 76 
Vats, northern,. (prime) ws to 42 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 20 00 
Eastern screwed, . ‘ | 14 00 | 16 00 
Howey, Cuba gallon 418; & 
Hors, Ist quality pound a 8 
2d quality : wR. 4) 5 
Lakp, Boston, Ist sort, , : : _ | “ 9| 10 
southern, Ist sort, ' : ‘aus bi } 9 
LEATHER, Philade!phia city tannage, as = | 27 
do country «ao oe ~ 
Baltimore city cr ie ~ a6 
do. dry hides “ 1) = 
New York red_ light, i 7 st ; 
Boston do. slaughter, om +4 - 
do dry hide aes : 
Lime, hest sort, ? ‘ : | cask 90 95 
Mackeret, No 1. new, a j barrel | 11 50 | 12 00 
Peaster Paris, per ton of 2200 ths. | Cask | 237!) 250 
PORK, extra clear, - | barre} | 22 00 | 23 00 
elane.| : : ; “ 21 00 | 22 00 
ae ee 19 00 , 29 00 
Seenps, Herd’s Grass, : P ge bashel | 263) 3 00 
Red Top, Southern, ‘ 7 ” ~ 
Northe « ” 
gull I ; rth on ze 275! 300 
Red Clover, northerr pound 7 18 
Southern Clover, . [wey 18 
TaLLow,tried, . , = Ib. 9 | 10 
TEAZLEs, Ist sort, .° . 7 [pr M.] 390) 360 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, , pound 48 | 50 
American, fall blood, washed, , 38 40 
do. 3-4dihs do. fy v0 
do. 1-2 do, o 
do. 1-4and common a 
= _ { Pulled superfine, | “4 38 40 
= | No.1. i ae 4s 35; 36 
£22 No.2. ; ee 25) 28 
t= ) No.3. el | % 
5 
! 
PROVISION MARKET. 
KETAIL PRICES, 
Hams, northern. ° ) pound 12 13 
southern, and western, or 2 | 13 
Pork, whole hogs, ‘ : 6 OF ow | IL 
PouLtrRyY, per pair, : ‘ } 8 75/100 
Burter fin), : . fee 23] 28 
lump é ‘ “4 28 30 
EGas, dozen 14; 18 
PoraTors, chenango 'hushe! 5} 60 
CipeR, lharrel | 275} 300 











BRIDGMAN’S GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. 

The Young Gardener’s Assistant containing a catalogue 
of Garden and Flower Seeds, with practical directions under 
each head, for the cultivation of culinary vegetables and 
flowers. Also, directions for cultivating Fruit Trees, the 
Grape Vine, &e., to which is added a calendar, showing the 
work necessary to be done in the various departments of gar- 
dening, mm every month of the year, * 

‘©The end of all instruction should be the attainment of 
useful knowledge.”’ 

By T. Bridgman, Gardener, New York, 

For |sale at the New England Farmer Office and Seed 
Store. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
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DEUS Gisibip Ax We 


THE FIRST OF JUNE, 


BY M. W. BECK, 


Awake, awake !—from hiil and brake 
The joyous shout is rung, 

And pretty girls with waving curls 
Like pearls at random strung 

Are singing sweet as now they meet 
Beneath the rayless moon, 

Awake, awake, your slumbers break, 
And bail the first of June. 


Away, away, the fields display 
Their robe of living green, 

And wood and hill and plashing rill 
Are waiting for their queen ; 

With shout and song they bear along 
From dewy morn till noon, 

The echoed voice—Let all rejoice 
And hail the first of June. 


Beneath the trees, the cooling breeze 
Perfumed with sweetest flowers, 
The young and fair now gather there 

In nature’s greenest bowers, 
And all the day they sing and play 
Some old familiar tune, 
And crown the queen of fairy mien 
Upon the first of June. 


TRUE HEROISM., 

Tue little incident which Tam about to men- 
tion, was one among many which had an effect, 
probably a very decided effect, in forming the 
character of one who was left to be educated by 
circumstances, His friend 
had asmall farm, on which the boy worked with 





the impressions of 


such men as from time to time happened to be | 


employed, In a remote field stood a large tulip- 
tree, a tree apparently of a century’s growth, and 


one of the most gigantic of that splendid species | 


like the father of the sur- 
A single tree of huge dimen- 


of tree. It looked 


rounding forest, 


sions, standing afl alone, is a sublime object. On 
the top of this tree, for years, aa eld eagle, com- 


monly culled the © Fishing Eagle,” had built her 
nest every year, and unmolested raised her young. 
What is remarkable, if it be remarkable, this tree 
stood full ten miles from the sea-shore. 
loug been known as the “ Old Eagle Tree.” On 
a warm sunny day, the workmen were hoeing 
corn in an adjoining field. Ata certain hour of 
the day, the old eagle was known to set off for 
As 
she this day returned with a large fish in her 
claws, the workmen surrounded the tree, and by 


the sea-side, to gather food for her young. 


yelling, and hooting, and throwing stones, so 
scared the poor bird that she dropped her fish, 
and they carried it off in triumph. The men 
svou dispersed; but Joseph sat down under a 
bush near by, to watch, and to bestow unavailing 


pity. ‘fhe bird soon returned to her nest without 
food. ‘The eaglets at once set up acery for food 


so shrill, so clear, and so clamorous, that the boy 
was greatly moved, The parent bird seemed to 
try to soothe them, but their appetites were too 
keen, and it was all in vain, She then perehed 
herself on a timb near them, and looked down 
into the nest with a look that seemed to say, “1 
know not what to do fiext.” Her indecision was 
but momentary ; again she poised herself, uttered 
one or two sharp notes, as if telling them to * lie 


It had 


| was away again for the sea. Joseph now deter- 
mined to see the result. His eye followed her 
till she grew small, smaller, a mere speck in the 
isky, and then disappeared. What boy has not 
thus watched the flight of the bird of bis country 
in this way? She was gone nearly two hours, 
}about double her usual time for a voyage, when 
'she again returned on a slow, weary wing, flying 
} uncommonly low, in order to have a heavier at- 
| mosphere to sustain her with another fish in her 
(talons, On nearing the field, she made a circuit 
around it, to see if her enemies were again there, 
| Finding the coast clear, she once more reached 
/her wee, drooping, faint and weary, and evidently 
‘nearly exhausted, Again the eaglets set up their 
jery, Which was soon hushed by the distribution 
‘of a dinner such is,—save the cooking,—a king 
|might admire. “ Glorious bird !” eried the boy 
in eestacy and aloud; “ what a spirit! Other 
| birds can fly swifter—others can sing more sweet- | 
ly—others scream more loudly ; but what other 
bird, when persecuted and robbed—when weary 


—when discouraged—when so far from the sea, 
}—would do it! Glorious bird! I will learn a 
llesson from thee to-day. I will never forget, | 
| hereafter, that when the spirit is determined, it 
can do almost any thing. Others would have 
_drooped and hung the head, and mourned over 
| the cruelty of man, and sighed over the wants of 
the nestlings; but thou, by at onee recovering 
| the loss, hast forgotten al!. IT will learn of thee, | 
}noble bird! £ will remember this. [ will 
my mark high. If will try to do something, and 
to be something in the world; and I will never} 
ytd to discourarements ! 


| 
set | 


Three years after this, a boy was seen tripping | 
merrily along towards Philadelphia, with a stuff 
hickory cane in one hand, and a small bundle in 
| the other, 


This was | 
ithe eighth day of his solitary travels, which he! 
had continued to persue, with the sum of fifty | 
cents a day. In hischeckered handkerchief were 
all his worldly goods, consisting of a ‘Testament, | 
a few shirts with a black ribbon in the collar of 
each, and a small number of unimportant articles 
of dress, 


He was alone and on foot. 


He was overtaken by a man on horse- 


back, with a knowing, aud somewhat dignified 
look, ‘The boy at oace recognized him as an old | 
schoolmaster, to whom he had been for instruc- | 
tion, several winters before, in a free school. At} 
first he seemed unwilling to use his memory, 
when hailed by the boy; but his pature | 
| soon obtained the ascendancy. 

“ Where are you going, ny boy 

“To Philadelphia, sir. My cousin, Mr Eaton, | 
told me last spring, that if IT could get to him he | 
would help me to a better education than | could 
get in Connecticut.” 

* * * 


good 


, 9” 


* * * & 


Years have passed away—this boy has since 
become a man. 

I have seen this man eecupying a most come | 
manding place in the chureh of God, command. | 
ing im influence, respectability and usefulness ; 
I have heard him speak in manly tones, and with 
surprising power, before the great congregation ; 
and | have seen bis writings published in other | 
countries and in other languages. I have seen | 
mauy most enviable characters, but few to be | 
}compared to this man for traits, noble, manly, | 


and Christian, { never see him without admiring 








the native energy of bis character, the wonderful 
still,” balanced her body, spread her wings, and | providence by which he was led, and the fields | RDERS FOR PRINTING RECEIVED BY THE PUBLISHERS 


| [ll siow away snug 


| whole passage. 


of usefulness to which he has been conducted.— 
Christian Keepsake. 





Goinc as Fretiegnt.—An_ Irishman, whose 
funds were rather tow, had footed it all the way 
to Wheeling and was still desirous to get as far as 
Portsmouth, thence to proceed by cana! to a point 
not far distant from the Jatter place, where work 
was to be obtained. Having worn his toes through 
his boots, and the heels of a pair of old shoes 


| quite low, he gave up the idea of using “ Shank’s 


mare” any longer, There were plenty of steam- 
boats puffing and blowing at the landing, and he 
became quite fascinated at the idea of such an 


/easy mode of conveyance. 


“Captain, dear,” said he, stepping on board a 


beautiful craftt—* Captain, dear, an’ what’ll you 
charge to take me to Portsmouth ?” 

“Seven dollars, in the cabin,” 

‘Siven dollars! arrah! siven dollars! 
captain, dear, | bav’n’t the half of that sum.” 

“ Oh never mind that, Pat, Pll take you asa deck 
passenger for three dollars, if you’ll half work 
your passage, that is, belp the hands to wood the 
boat.” 


Why 


Pat mused some minutes ou this proposition, 


jand then put another question, 


* And Captain, dear, what'll you take about a 
hundred and saxty pounds of freight for 2” 

“il charge you seventytive cents for that.” 

“Then Captain, you see, I am just the boy that 
weighs that—so you can enter me as freight, and 
enough somewhere below 
staias.” 

A proposition so novel pleased the Captain 
highly, and ealling one of the bands, he gave di- 


rections to have Pat stuwed carefully away in the 


held—and ordered the clerk to enter on the freight 
list —** One Irishman weighing 160 pounds,” 

Pat kept snug until be reached Portsmouth, a 
distance of 365 miles—having shown himself but 


| twice, and only a few minutes at a time during the 


There be paid his freight, of sey- 
entyfive cents, honorably, aud was next seen with 
his buudie, tramping it aloug the tow path of the 
‘anal for his desired destination,— Baltinore Athe- 
neu, 





Sond aes 


OIL MEAL. 
PRICE REDUCED. 
The price of the above is now reduced to Twentyfive dol- 
lars at the mill, in Medford, and ‘Twenty eight dollars per ton 
delivered in Boston. Apply at 
No. 10, Granite Stores, Commercial Wharf. 








BONE MANURE. 

The subscriber desires to inform his friends aud the public 
that he has been in in the Bone business more than ten years, 
and has spent much time and money to ascertain how bones 
may be converted to the best use, and is fully satisfied that 
they form the most powerful stimulant that can be applied to 
the earth as a manure. He offers for sale ground bone at a 
low price, and ‘is ready to receive orders to any amount, 
which will be promptly attended to. 

Orders may be left at my manufactory near Tremont road, 
n Roxbury, or at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, No. 51 and 52 North Market Street. 

Jan. 31. NAHUM WARD 
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